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BOOKS ARE KNOWLEDGE* 


By Mrs. Harry Nelson 
Executive Secretary, Alabama Congress of Parents and Teachers 


It is an honor and privilege to be with 
yu this morning for the opening session of 
yur convention. To say that I am fright- 
1ed is putting it mildly. When first in- 
ited to be your guest speaker, I rationalized: 
just whom do you think you are—accepting 
ich an important engagement—a layman— 
rofoundly interested in library services— 
ut definitely not qualified to talk to li- 
rarians about their profession—certainly 
: ot trained in library science—not even hav- 
iag served as a teacher in keeping the class 
during library period.” How then could I 
possibly qualify—dare to speak to this group 
of very important people? 

I dare because, first I am a lover of books 
—books from which I have gained knowl- 
edge for all the achievements of my life, for 
recreation, for peace of mind, for action to 
greater accomplishments as I learned or 
gleaned knowledge of better ways to work 
with parents and teachers, for ideas which 
gave impetus to the career I have followed, 
for comfort in time of sorrow, for satisfac- 
tory living in all its many ramifications in 
today’s world. 

Horace Mann said “A house without books 
is like a room without windows. No man 
has a right to bring up his children without 
surrounding them with books if he has the 
means to buy them. Children learn to read 
by being in the presence of books. The 
love of knowledge comes from reading and 
growing upon it. And the knowledge in a 
young mind is almost a warrant against the 
cheap excitement of passions and vices.” 

As a child, books became an early and 
important part of my life. Named for an 
aunt who had an insatiable appetite for 
reading, I was given books on all occasions 
by her—never a toy or candy. She taught 
me my letters and to read and to love the 
best in literature. The Public Library here 
in Montgomery was my favorite spot. I 
knew every section of it and always took 
home more books than anyone else. A rapid 
reader, I soon exhausted the children’s de- 
partment and being big for my years, man- 
aged to get downstairs in the adult section 

*Keynote address given at the First General Ses- 


sion of the Fifty-fifth Convention of the Alabama 
Library Association, Montgomery, April 24, 1959. 


until mother found me reading “The Three 
Musketeers” at the age of ten. A quick call 
to “Miss Elmore” and that ended my visits 
to the adult reading section. I was sum- 
marily dispatched back upstairs where my 
tender years were to be nurtured. However, 
some new books were soon in and so I was 
happy. 

Perhaps in a small way this permits me 
one qualification for being here today as one 
of the speakers for your convention. I shall 
not attempt to “shop talk” for I am not too 
familiar with the aspects of your work. It 
would be much like Freddy’s answer to his 
teacher when she asked him to give an out- 
standing example of wasted energy: “Telling 
a hair-raising tale to a bald-headed man!” 
Or the salesgirl’s direction to the customer 
who asked: “Have you a book called “Man, 
the Master of Woman?”, “The Fiction 
Department is on the next aisle.” 


That great phrase “In the Beginning was 
the Word” has a special meaning when we 
think how tremendously important are the 
words that a child hears at the beginning of 
his life. For it is the words that his mother 
reads to him from his first books that bring 
to him his earliest knowledge of life outside 
the family circle. Gradually as the area of 
his experience is extended and enlarged, so 
is his reading. In his entire life span per- 
haps he will be given no greater excitement 
than his first real venture into the world of 
words. 


Most children are born loving words. If 
you have ever watched the delight in a 
child’s face as he responded to new sounds, 
you immediately sense that language and 
children were made for each other. 


When the child goes off to school, he 
needs to have this love of language nurtured 
by teachers and librarians who themselves 
love language. If this is not done, many 
times the natural enthusiasm for words is 
snuffed out and never rekindled. The less 
drudgery a child goes through at the begin- 
ning of his reading experience, the more of 
an adventure that experience will be. If a 
good job is done introducing the child to 
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that adventure, the less likelihood that reme- 
dial reading will be needed later. True, 
great strides have been made in remedial 
reading, but why should we need it? It is 
much better if no corrective measures at all 
are necessary. 

It is one thing to talk about what we need 
to do and another to do it. We do too much 
talking about these matters now. Just how 
can we foster a love of words and of books 
from a child’s earliest years? Certainly it is 
wise to surround him with books from the 
first moment that he is aware of the world 
around him. Not too many too soon, but 
the right number of the right books at the 
right time in his development. 

Here is a task to stimulate and challenge 
librarians as well as teachers and parents. 
We know that you librarians have book lists 
aplenty. We know that throughout the 
country libraries are conducting children’s 
story hours and that many are offering 
courses in children’s reading for parents. 
Through these projects you can extend the 
use of good books and heighten people’s ap- 
preciation of them. You make certain that 
books will fill an important place in chil- 
dren’s lives. Even in your chance meetings 
with parents and other adults who come 
into the library you can give them a better 
understanding of what the right books at the 
right time can mean to a child. 

And what of the schools? To schools it is 
of the first importance to cultivate the love 
of books in children. For only if the school 
promotes a love of books and reading can 
we have excellence in education. 

The home has the most important job to 
do in this regard. It is imperative that par- 
ents realize that two bookshelves in the 
house are more important than two cars in 
the garage. It should be as natural for a 
child to see his parents reading as to see 
them eating, or drinking, or driving a car. 
The child who senses that his parents rev- 
erence books, who sees his parents turn to 
books for information and inspiration, is 
likely to grow up knowing that books are 
the handmaids of life. 

A recent survey by the Institute of Stu- 
dent Opinion reports two out of every three 
American teenagers “currently reading a 
book” other than a school book. Compared 
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with recent figures on adult reading, this ‘n- 
dicates that teenagers out read the a ult 
population nearly four to one! Accordin; to 
the 10,149 teenagers polled, their mw iin 
source of books is libraries. Asked w] -re 
they got the last book they had read, ne «ly 
two-thirds replied “public 
“school library.” 


library” or 


If we, as adults, wish to keep ourse ‘es 
growing and to keep up with our yo: ng 
ones, we must find time for things that ° ‘ill 
contribute to our growth—and forer 3st 
among these things we must reckon with «he 
knowledge that comes from books. Ti: :¢! 
Where do you find the time to read? Tis 
is a frequent complaint heard from the acult 
population which depends more and more 
upon television and other short-shorts to 
bring them quick knowledge, but little com- 
plete satisfaction. 

Travelling as I do in my particular job, I 
have learned to use every spare moment, 
waiting period, or mode of transportation 
either to read or to plan a particular job. 
Here are a few ideas you may wish to pass 
along to the person who is forever saying 
“TI never have time to read.” 


1. Talk less. 
2. Carry a book in your bag. 


3. Put a book under your pillow at 
night; if you can’t sleep, read. 

4. Wake up fifteen minutes earlier every 
morning and read. 

5. Keep a book handy to pick up, while 
dressing or on the phone. 

6. Have a book handy when meeting un- 
punctual people. 

7. Take along a book when going to the 
dentist, doctor, or lawyer. 

8. Keep an unread book in your car in 
case of traffic jams or a wait for re- 
pairs. 

9. Never go on a journey in a public 
conveyance without a book; you might 
not like your seatmate. 

10. Remember that a book in the hand is 

worth two in the bookcase. 

You, who are in the libraries, meet and 
know the people much better than I. What 
kind of knowledge are people seeking from 
books and from your libraries? It is infor- 
mation about history or jobs or world affzirs 
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r the art of cooking or games or house- 
old management. This audience knows far 
etter than I do the categories of the books 
1 which knowledge is contained. 


Let me speak from my own experience 
ad tell a little about certain kinds of books 
iat contain knowledge of interest to parents. 
rom this point of view I speak my best. 
here is the parent who wants io become 
more adequate human being and he per- 
aps wants to read about citizenship, about 
1e history of his country, about the inter- 
retation of current happenings. More and 
iore he is becoming interested in the study 
f human behaviour and the influences that 
affect it for good. People in general read 
on various subjects and their reactions to the 
same books are many and various. This is 
not too important; the important thing is 
that people have the reading habit, that 
they seek the knowledge that is in books. 


We in the parent-teacher association speak 
and act always on the premise that parents 
and teachers are partners. I would like to 
extend this partnership so that it will in- 
clude parents, teachers and librarians. That 
triumvirate can work together to lead chil- 
dren to books for knowledge of the right 
kind. It can instill in children a love for 
books that will remain ‘with them through- 
out their lives. Obviously, one of the first 
goals of this triple partnership will be that 
no child shall be deprived of books. To 
reach this goal is a difficult and highly spe- 
cialized task, 

And now allow me to digress and talk 
about a recent and wonderful personal ex- 
perience. On April 14 it was my privilege 
to go to Las Vegas, Nevada, as a delegate 
to the First World Forum on Aerospace 
for Education Leaders Section of the World 
Congress of Flight. My position in parent- 
teacher work placed me in a designated cate- 
gory among many other educators from all 
the states. There were chief school officers 
or their representatives, deans of state teach- 
er colleges, city superintendents of educa- 
tion and executive secretaries of state teach- 
er education associations, as well as many 
members from the National Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. I consider 
this assignment one of the highlights of my 
life, ranking with my participation in the 
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White House Conference on Education in 
1955. 

Dr. Everett Welmers, assistant to the 
President, Bell Aircraft Corporation, said in 
his address on “Exploring the New Dimen- 
sion”: “Exploring the new dimension may 
have adventuresome, scientific, or military 
applications. And may, therefore, be of 
major concern to specialized groups. How- 
ever, then these specialists are intimately 
concerned with education and educators 
themselves are involved on a much broader 
scale.” 

This we can understand. Much discussion 
has followed the Sputniks. Criticism has 
been leveled at educators for their failure to 
produce scientific specialists in sufficient 
numbers with outstanding capabilities. Re- 
gardless of whether the criticism is justified 
or not, it has awakened the public to a con- 
sciousness of the problem of educating the 
gifted individual to play significant roles 
which will dominate the stage of a scientific 
world. 

The library and the librarian will play a 
most important role in this space age which 
we have entered. The expansion and accu- 
mulation of information on the subjects of 
space, etc., is rapidly increasing. University 
and other college libraries will need more 
space; public libraries will find this need, 
too. Methods for the organization and as- 
similation of such material is a task, too, 
which must be faced. The presentation of 
this increasingly complex and voluminous jn- 
formation to young minds occupied and dis- 
tracted by a confused world is a major task 
warranting the attention of all educators— 
and librarians are in this category. 

We were pleased to hear speaker after 
speaker, while emphasizing the need for the 
specialized and gifted person, pointedly state 
that the mass of mankind must be educated 
for all the multitudinous activities of modern 
life. Even though not a scientist, each in- 
dividual will be living in a scientific world 
and should be educated to understand and 
appreciate it. 

The world of books, of economics, or his- 
tory, of education—in fact, the world of to- 
morrow—cannot be “home for an educated 
man” without some understanding of the 
roles which science plays, without realizing 
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the significance and potentiality of the space 
age—this New Dimension that we are ex- 
ploring. It is not expected that he will un- 
derstand all, but he should have some speak- 
ing knowledge with the terms and the »o- 
tentialities. Each of us has a role to play 
in this new space age which man is deter- 
mined to explore. It has already created a 
little revolution in our thinking. 

Dr. Welmers at the close of his talk gave 
this brief verse: 

If reason’s reach transcend the sky 

Why should it then to earth be bound? 

The wit is wronged and led awry 

If mind be married to the ground. 

We learned, as educators at the World 
Congress of Flight that men’s minds must no 
longer be “married to the ground,” but that 
we should seek out and educate young minds 
with imagination freed from earth, trans- 
cending even into the sky—explorers of the 
New Dimension. 

There will be many, many books with an 
entirely new vocabulary, new ideas, new 
knowledge, problems and possible solutions. 
We must come back then to our library and 
to the people who man the library. It is not 
a sacrilege to compare a library with a 
church. A library is like a church not be- 
cause of its silence, but because of the spirit- 
ual sustenance it offers, the wisdom it pro- 
vides to fortify man’s reason and stretch his 
imagination. A library seems an appropri- 
ate place to say over to ourselves the fine 
words of A. Whitney Griswold, President, 
Yale University: “Self-respect comes to us 
when we are alone, in quiet moments, in 
quiet places, when we suddenly realize that, 
knowing the good, we have done it; knowing 
the beautiful we have served it; knowing the 
truth, we have spoken it.” 

And where do we get to know the good, 
the true, the beautiful? By going where 
they reside—to the libraries. You, the li- 
brarians, are the custodians on behalf of 
youth and all our citizens of the good, the 
true, the beautiful from which all real 
knowledge springs. 

Books are Knowledge, for as you grow 
ready for it, somewhere or other you will 
find what is needed for you in a book. 
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WALKER COLLEGE LIBRARY MAIN READING ROOM 


The Walker College Library is the most recently added building on the fast-growing 
junior college campus in Jasper, Alabama. The Library is situated at the east end of the 


quadrangle and is set in among a grove of old oaks which lend much to the beauty of the 


building. 


Points of interest in this building are the open stacks in the main reading room, the 
exposed-beam construction, the light and airy atmosphere created by the front walls of 


glass and the brick walled patio to the rear of the building just off the browsing room. 
The building was designed by Henry Sprott Long and is a modified Georgian type. 


The main reading room is furnished in light maple and gray steel furniture which 
blends well with the natural finish of the stacks and the graystone finish on the interior 
walls. Periodical rooms and the browsing room are located on the east end of the build- 


ing and may be separated from the main reading room by folding doors. 


The stacks are designed to hold about 15,000 volumes, and are so designed as to 


allow the construction of a second level of stacks and carrels overhead to hold some 


10,000 more volumes. 
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RESEARCH STUDIES INSTITUTE, AIR UNIVERSIT’ 


By Colonel Garth C. Cobb, Director 


My talking to this group about the ac- 
tivities of the Research Studies Institute has 
one unique aspect. Normally, I make a 
presentation to a group who are interested 
primarily in our end product. What goes 
into, and how the product evolves, is only of 
secondary interest to them. However, this 
afternoon in talking to you, I am speaking 
to a group that represents what can be 
called the shovel on which we rely during 
the research for and preparation of our 
studies. I am sure you will realize during 
this briefing that if the services of com- 
petent librarians were not available to us, 
getting the job done would be much more 
difficult. 

RSI, as the Research Studies Institute is 
commonly called, is responsible for conduct- 
ing research in historical, political, eco- 
nomic, geographic, linguistic and related 
fields. The purpose of this research is: (1) 
to develop educational material for the 
schools of the Air University, or (2) to 
make contributions, within the areas of com- 
petence of our specialists, to the solution of 
specific Air Force problems. 

Organizationally we are divided into 
three divisions: The USAF Historical Di- 
vision, the Arctic, Desert, Tropic Informa- 
tion Center, and the Documentary Research 
Division. 

The USAF Historical Division, as its name 
indicates, is concerned with the history of 
the USAF. Each major air command and 
each numbered air force semiannually for- 
wards to us a history of its activities. These 
histories are filed in the USAF Historical 
Archives located here at Maxwell AFB. 
This depository numbers well over a million 
documents. 

From the material that comes into the 
Archives our historians prepare special 
studies on various subjects. An example of 


some of the studies that have been pub- - 


lished are: 
a. Development of Air Doctrine in the 
AAF. 
*An address before the College, University and 
Special Library Division of the Alabama Library 


Association at the Annual Conference, Montgomery, 
April 24, 1959. 


b. Development of Close Support Oper: 
tions in the War Against Japan. 

c. USAF Operations in the Korean Cor 
flict. 

d. Development of the Long Rang 
Fighter Escort. 

The Historical Division’s biggest unde 
taking, and one that was completed onl 
last October, was the preparation of tl 
seven-volume History of *he Army Ai 
Forces in World War II. The writing an 
publication of this history took 13 years to 
complete, but we feel it was well worth th 
time and effort since it has been widely ac 
cepted as an authentic and factual account 
of Air Force activities in World War II. 

The Historical Division also has other re- 
sponsibilities which ‘nclude: 

a. Preparation of the History of the 
USAF’s participation in the Atomic 
Energy and the Missiles Program. 

b. Preparation of the History of Head- 
quarters USAF. 

c. Preparation of the annual Report of 
the Secretary of the Air Force. 

d. Preparation of History of USAF’s par- 
ticipation in the Astronautics Program. 

All four of these tasks are performed by a 
small group of historians that we have in 
Washington, D. C. They belong to us but 
are stationed in Washington. 

The Historical Division monitors one other 
activity which is of some importance. We 
call it the German Monograph Project. This 
project first got under way with the thought: 

a. That the history of the defeat of a great 
air force can be as revealing and in- 
formative as a history of victory. 

b. That the vast amount of information 
acquired by the German Air Force 
about Russia and its Air Force should 
be made available io the USAF. 

c. That the availability of key German 
Air Force generals as authors pro- 
vided a unique opportunity to record 
this knowledge. 

To monitor this project we sent one his- 
torian, who was also fluent in the language, 
to Germany. There he supervised a group 
of German Air Force generals who had 
agreed to write studies on subjects about 
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: iich they were considered experts. This 
torian recently returned to Maxwell, 
inging with him a large collection of Ger- 
in documents and a number of studies 
iich are in the process of being translated. 
1 example of the type of study prepared 
« a be seen from the title of some of them: 

a. The German Air Force General Staff. 

b. The German Air Force in Poland. 

c. The Russian Air Force in the Eyes of 
the German Commanders. 

Historical Turning Points in the Ger- 
man Air Force War Effort. 

e. Russian Patterns of Reaction to the 

German Air Force. 

In all we hope to eventually produce 
some 47 studies before we complete the 
German Monograph Project. 

The second division of Research Studies 
Institute is the Arctic, Desert, Tropic Infor- 
mation Center. This organization is con- 
cerned with survival, geographic intelli- 
gence, and the environmental application of 
such knowledge. This unit has over the 
years accumulated a vast amount of knowl- 
edge on operations in nontemperate areas, 
most of it through research in libraries and 
other depositories; some of it from actual 
field experiments and operations. A mem- 
ber of ADTIC made the initial determina- 
tions as to what thickness of ice was re- 
quired to hold certain type aircraft along 
DEWLINE. Another member serves as 
technical advisor during the filming of 
desert, jungle, and water survival films. An- 
other has tested survival equipment under 
actual field conditions. Escape and evasion 
is of interest to ADTIC. They have pre- 
pared a considerable amount of material on 
this subject and have provided the Combat 
Survival Agency at Stead AFB with large 
quantities of material. 


at'"7 


jon 


d. 


Representative studies prepared by 
ADTIC include: 


a. Geography and People of Saudi Arabia. 
b. Sun, Sand and Survival. 

c. Afoot in the Desert. 

d. Down in the North. 

e. Air Force Manual “Ice Airfields.” 


Personnel in our third unit, the Docu- 
mentary Research Division, prepare Studies 
on varied subjects, primarily in the area of 
international relations, foreign policy, and 
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Soviet economic and political theories and 
practices. They have done a series of 
studies on Russia and a number of texts on 
foreign policy used by the Air Command 
and Staff School. The USAF Dictionary 
and the Glossary of Aerospace Terms were 
also prepared in this division. An idea of 
the type of study prepared in this division 
can be seen from the title of a few of their 
published studies: 


a. American Foreign Policy in Growth 
and Action. 


. The Overseas Chinese. 

. Geopolitical Theory. 

. Soviet Problems of Nationality and In- 
dustrial Management. 


Qo 


e. Readings in Soviet Military Theory. 

f. Turkish-Russian Relations. 

We also have a man in the Documentary 
Research Division who has for a number of 
years kept up on all writings covering air 
power, including space and missiles. He 
periodically publishes an air power bibliog- 
raphy and is now completing his first space 
bibliography. 

That covers the primary activities of each 
of our three divisions. We do have one 
other responsibility which is an outgrowth 
of having highly educated personnel who 
are continually engaged in research activi- 
ties. This is to provide, within the com- 
petence of our specialists, advice and assist- 
ance to students, instructors, and other gov- 
ernmental agencies. This assistance in- 
cludes a reference service, help on research 
and writing, and providing lecturers or semi- 
nar discussion leaders when needed. 

Perhaps from what I have said you have 
gained the impression that RSI is a large 
organization with vast numbers of people. 
Actually, nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Our local staff numbers 50, which 
includes the professional groups, the archi- 
vists, and the clerical and administrative 
personnel. 

From what I have told you of our activi- 
ties I’m sure you realize the esteem in which 
we hold the librarian. What success we 
have had in accomplishing our mission is 
primarily because the people of your pro- 
fession, in libraries throughout the world, 
have for many years provided us with every 
possible assistance. 
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Receiving congratulations after the presentation, Mrs. Foster is shown with Mr. and Mrs. 


Henry Lyda. 


Mrs. Pauline M. Foster, chairman of the 
Department of School Librarianship at the 
University of Alabama was honored at an 
Alpha Beta Alpha banquet held April 4, at 
the University Club in Tuscaloosa for her 
service to librarians and librarianship. The 
surprise tribute was in the form of a “This is 
Your Life” program narrated by Mrs. Henry 


Lyda, assistant professor of elementary ed- 
) p ) 


ucation. The script prepared by officers of 
Delta Chapter was written from letters of 
family, friends and co-workers of Mrs. Fos- 
ter’s. After the narration the fraternity pre- 
sented her with a copy of the script bound 
in white buckram, compliments of Tusca- 
loosa Bindery and to Mr. Foster a recording 
of Mrs. Foster’s early years recorded at 


Drury College. 





Dear Fellow Librarians, 

The annual meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association next June offers a perfect 
opportunity to combine professional experi- 
ence with travel and association with other 
librarians. We can charter a bus with fewer 
than three dozen people, see the country, 
make as many side trips as we like, and 
have six days at the convention in Montreal. 
Of course, it will take time to make plans, 


to confirm reservations, and to take care of 
the many details such a crip would involve. 
If you are interested, won’t you write me a 
letter or postcard at once so that these plans 
can be set in motion? 

Sincerely yours, 

Mozelle B. Cummings, Librarian 

Montgomery County High School 


Ramer, Alabama 
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I would like to take this opportunity to explain to the members of the Association the 
osition taken by Gretchen Schenk, Chairman of the Legislative Committee, and by me re- 
arding the recent Public Library Service Division controversy. 


Feeling that any attempt to lower or restrict the standards used in the selection of the 
lirector of the Public Library Service Division was a threat to public library service all 
ver the state, we decided that we should make our views known to the members of the 
egislature. In line with this decision, Mrs. Schenk and I called several Legislators. We 
lso called some key people around the state requesting that they in turn contact their 
egislators to explain that the present qualifications of graduation from an accredited 
brary school and previous administrative experience are essential if the PLSD is to con- 
nue to function properly. 


It was necessary to make these contacts by phone due to the fact that we only had 
yur days between the time the threat arose and the time the matter was to be considered 
by Sen. Andrews’ special screening committee. 


At the present time, September 12th, a committee headed by Sen. Dumas is drafting 
a bill covering the qualifications for the PLSD Director. Mrs. Schenk and I will continue 
to work for favorable legislation by following whatever instructions the Executive Council 
sets forth. 


Edna Earle Brown, President 
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TENNESSEE PLANS A STATE 
LIBRARY RESOURCE CENTER 


Since 1957 the Tennessee Library Asso- 
ciation has been working on a plan to de- 
velop a state library resource center. Verner 
W. Clapp, President of the Council on Li- 
brary Resources has been approached in the 
matter of a grant to aid in developing such 
a center and he has encouraged the Asso- 
ciation to continue working on the plan. 
Since the majority of the citizens living out- 
side of the four large cities have access only 
to inadequate or limited reference collec- 
tions, it appeared desirable to select the 
reference aspect of public library service 
for further development as a cooperative 
project. The specific objective is to coordi- 
nate the reference facilities of public li- 
braries at local, metropolitan and_ state 
levels so that any citizen may have access 
to appropriate materials, and to the services 
of skilled librarians. Mrs. Frances Neel 
Cheney, Peabody Library School, and Mr. 
Bernard Foy, Tennessee Valley Authority 
Library, Knoxville, are the ones primarily 
responsible for initiating the study. 
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THE COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES, INC.— 
RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Verner W. Clapp, President of the Coun- 
1 on Library Resources, Inc., has an- 
ounced that a contract has been placed 
ith John Diebold & Associates of New York 
yw a preliminary study of book-circulation 
ad book-charging systems. Approximately 
ne billion books are lent each year by 
.merican libraries and book-charging is, in 
onsequence, an important aspect of library 
vork. Yet, although books have been writ- 
en about book-circulation and charging sys- 
iems, even the costs of competing systems 
are not precisely known, and there is much 
dissatisfaction with existing systems and con- 
stant attempts at improvement. 


Although the basic justification for all 
book-charging systems is to enable the li- 
brary to secure the return of lent books, the 
form of the system varies not only with local 
lending rules, but with other factors of an 
administrative nature; e.g., the degree of 
insistence on being able to tell at any mo- 
ment where any book is, on being able to 
tell a borrower at any moment what books 
are charged to him, the need for statistics of 
types of readers and of books read, the need 
to be able to notify readers when books of 
potential interest are received, the mainte- 
nance of “waiting lists,” etc. Book-circula- 
tion systems are expensive, not only because 
of the costs of record-maintenance and book- 
preparation (including the insertion of book- 
cards and book-card pockets in each volume 
to be circulated), but because of the limited 
usefulness of the results. The study will 
seek areas not only for simplification and 
cost-reduction, but at the same time look for 
possibilities of greater usefulness of the op- 
eration. 


AUTOMATIC BOOK -CRADLE / PAGE- 
TURNER: A contract in an amount not to 
exceed $20,000 has been placed with the de 
Florez Company of Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 
for the construction of a working model of 
an automatic book-cradle/page-turner. The 
purpose of this device is to make it possible 
to present books, periodicals, etc., to the 
microfilm camera (or to other copy devices, 
such as 


television cameras, telefacsimile 


scanning devices, etc.) in a physical posi- 
tion in which the contents can most effec- 
tively be copied, and to turn the pages au- 
tomatically during the copying process. An 
automatic device may be expected not only 
to produce superior copies (especially from 
hard-to-open books) but also to reduce la- 
bor costs and to make more efficient use of 
equipment in connection with library photo- 
copying operations and prospective televis- 
ing or telefacsimile projects. 


RESEARCH IN MACHINE INDEXING: 


A contract for the first phase of an investi- 
gation into problems of mechanical indexing 
and retrieval of information has been placed 
with Ramo-Wooldridge, a _ division of 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc., of Los 
Angeles. The proposed research program 
will include the recording in machine lan- 
guage of a small experimental library of 
scientific text (ca. 300,000 words). This 
library text will be “raw’—i.e., it will not 
have been previously organized, classified or 
indexed in any way. A general purpose 
computer will be programmed to search this 
text, in response to questions formulated by 
scientific workers, with a view to discovering 
and printing out information relevant to the 
answers. A group of experts in the subject 
of the experimental library will familiarize 
themselves with its entire contents and be 
able to perform direct searches as a check 
against the machine. Similarly, several sci- 
ence librarians will also be able to check the 
machine, making use of traditional indexing 
methods. 


The investigation, which will require 9 
months, is expected to permit the formula- 
tion of a more comprehensive investigation 
involving a considerable larger experimental 
library and total effort. In addition to 
members of Ramo-Wooldridge’s scientific 
staff who will be associated with the project, 
the results of the mechanized information re- 
trieval will be compared with that of tradi- 
tional methods of indexing by two science/ 
technology librarians, Mrs. Johanna A. Tall- 
man and Mr. Donald V. Black of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 
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ROSENFELD GIFT TO THE 
MILDRED REYNOLDS JOHNSTON LOAN FUND 


Report of the Scholarship Chairman 


Mr. E. W. Rosenfeld, head of the Tusca- 
loosa Library Bindery, on June 1, 1959, pre- 
sented a gift to the Association of $100, to 
be added to the particular scholarship loan 
fund most in need. Mr. Rosenfeld has evi- 
denced an active interest in association af- 
fairs since coming into the library binding 
business in Alabama only a few years ago. 
Whatever projects and goals are our con- 
cern, “Rosie” shares them with understand- 
ing and support. Early this year he ex- 
pressed his desire to begin regular contribu- 
tions to the education loan fund. The Ex- 
ecutive Council considered the offer and ac- 
cepted his generosity with gratitude and 
pleasure. 


At the time of this gift, Miss Barbara 
Moseley had applied for a loan to use in the 
Department of School Library Service, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, where she had been ac- 
cepted for the summer session 1959, to be- 
gin work on her Master’s degree. The par- 
ticular loan designed to be used in the De- 
partment of School Library Service as well 
as in other graduate library schools was then 
only $300. With the addition of the Rosen- 
feld_ gift, the MILDRED REYNOLDS 
JOHNSTON Loan (Alabama Librarian 9:83, 
October, 1958 and 10:16 January, 1959) 
was ready to be awarded and Miss Moseley 
could borrow sufficient funds to underwrite 
her summer’s study as the first recipient of 
this loan. She has greatly enjoyed her 
courses with Mrs. Pauline Foster, Mr. 
Waverly Barbe and others of the University 
faculty. Miss Moseley resumed her work as 
Catalog Librarian at Birmingham-Southern 
College in September. 


With the awarding of the first MILDRED 
REYNOLDS JOHNSTON Loan, the Asso- 
ciation now has four named loans, each with 
a distinctive purpose. The first education 
loans donated by members were the THOM- 
AS M. OWEN and later the MARIE BANK- 
HEAD OWEN Loans, both for use at the 
Division of Librarianship, Emory University. 
As one loan, the fund is now in the amount 
of $600, just repaid by Mr. James Bates, em- 


ployed at the University of North Carolin; 
Library. There have been no applicants fo 
this fund for the 1959-60 school year. 


The second loan, initially called the Ala 
bama Library Association Loan, for $1,000 
to be used in any graduate library school ir 
the country, has since been divided into tw« 
$500 loans, renamed for MARY R. MUL 
LEN and designed to assist the practicing 
librarian who wished to pursue a term of 
graduate study toward a higher degree and 
after the leave of absence, to return to Ala 
bama. This loan was made for the first 
time in the summer of 1958 to Mrs. Jean 
Hoffman for study at FSU. 


The third loan, named in honor of LILA 
MAY CHAPMAN, former librarian of the 
Birmingham Public Library, is in the amount 
of $600 and may be used at any of the grad- 
uate library schools. The loan has just been 
repaid by Miss Evelyn Kocher, employed at 
the University of West Virginia, and has 
been applied for by Miss Patricia Williams, 
Bridgeport, Alabama, to begin her library 
education at the University of North Caro- 
lina in September, 1959. 


A total of $2,904.40 has been raised for 
Scholarship loans since the first loan was 
initiated some time prior io 1940. Until 
the year 1956-1957 when the exhibitors 
gave $25 and the College, University and 
Special Library Division gave $50, the en- 
tire amount had grown from the voluntary 
contribution of individual members of the 
association. In the Association’s budget for 
1958-59,, $100 appeared as the first amount 
ever to be budgeted for scholarships. Then 
in June, 1959, Mr. Rosenfeld made his gift 
to the fund. If the membership will work 
with the same zeal to augment the number 
of applicants for these loans, we may soon 
be able to count other industries interested 
in our educational project and realize keen 
competition for the awards. 


Margart H. Hughes 
Scholarship Chairman, 1959-60. 
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NEWS OF ALABAMA LIBRARIANS AND LIBRARIE; 


Dr. Wm. Stanley Hoole, professor and 
Librarian at the University of Alabama, has 
recently been appointed Special Consultant 
to the Office of U. S$. Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, Lawrence G. Derthick. In 1957- 
1958 Dr. Hoole served as Research Con- 
sultant to the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives Subcommittee on Special Education, 
which was responsible for the creation and 
passage of the Hill-Elliott National Defense 
Education Act. In this new position with 
the U. S. Department of Education, Dr. 
Hoole will continue to conduct research in 
the field of higher education and its rela- 
tion to the Federal Government. 


Miss Barbara Mosely has completed her 
first summer’s study toward her Master’s 
degree in Education at the University of 
Alabama. She resumed her position as 
Catalog Librarian at Birmingham-Southern 
in September. Mrs. Maribess Horde is the 
new Reference Librarian at Southern, com- 
ing from school library work in Tuscaloosa 
when her husband, “Hop Edwards,” in ra- 
dio work took a position in Birmingham 
with WAPI. Mrs. Horde had her library 
preparation at Madison College. She fills 
the vacancy of Sybil Nelson whose forth- 
coming wedding was announced in the April 
1959 issue of THE ALABAMA LIBRAR- 
IAN. Margaret Hughes, Librarian of Bir- 
mingham-Southern, reports that the wed- 
ding came out as planned—‘“a very sweet 
wedding in a tiny church in the woods north 
of Ralph, Alabama, and summer school, job 
and husband doing nicely at this writing.” 
Sybil’s address: Mrs. Ralph Phillips, P. O. 
Box 1007, University, Alabama. 


Mary Ann Hanna reports that there is no 
news from the University of Alabama Bir- 
mingham Extension Center Library because 
the staff, “that’s me,” hasn’t done anything 
but work! ! ! 

Frances M. Honour, after completing her 
M.S.L.S. at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, returned in September as a reference 
librarian at the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. During the summer she did research 
in the Huntington Library. Mrs. Honour 
was formerly employed as a sub-profession- 
al at Auburn. Mary Gibson, Gift & Ex- 
change Librarian at Auburn, resigned, ef- 


fective September 15th. Clyde Cantre . 
Director of Libraries at Auburn, announc 
in the August issue of the API Library Sta ° 
Bulletin: “New Library building assured 
Mr. Cantrell discussed the plans for a ne 
building at a meeting of the Alaban 
Chapter of the Special Libraries Associ 
tion in Auburn, September 12th. 


Mrs. W. B. Story, Assistant Libraria: 
Livingston State College Library, was ¢ 
leave for the summer. The first six weel 
were spent in preparation for her daughte - 
Molly’s wedding. The second six weel 
she attended the Department of School Li- 
brary Service, University of Alabama, where 
she earned 5 hours credit toward her Mas- 
ter’s degree by completing the course in 
Children’s Literature. Mrs. Robert B. Gil- 
bert, Head of the English Dept. at LSC 
substituted for Mrs. Story and liked the 
work so much that she is planning to go to 
the University in the near future and take 
the Library Science courses in preparation 
for entering the library profession. 


Mrs. E. W. Scott, nee Ethel Garth of 
Gainesville, a recent graduate of the De- 
partment of School Library Service at the 
University of Alabama, is the newly ap- 
pointed Librarian of the Demopolis High 
School. She will have the privilege of set- 
ting up her library in the new half million 
dollar wing of the school just completed 
this summer. In addition to being librarian, 
she will teach two Social Studies classes and 
be the sponsor for the Library and the Beta 
Clubs. 


Mr. Robert Adams who was acting as li- 
brarian of Southern Union College at Wad- 
ley is now teaching at API, Auburn, while 
he works on his M.A. degree. Mrs. Glenda 
Perry, who was a library assistant at South- 
ern Union College, has moved to Chatta- 
nooga. 


Mrs. Mattie L. Teague Crow resigned as 
librarian at Judson College to become af- 
filiated with the Public School System in 
St. Clair County, her home county. She is 
to be Librarian in the Springville High 
School. Mrs. Sarah B. Holland has been 
appointed Librarian at Judson College. She 
was formerly Director of the Coosa Valley 
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Regional Library, with headquarters in Pell 
City. (Alabama Librarian, January, 1958, 
p. 9.) 

Oliver T. Field, Chief, Technical Services, 
Air University Library, is serving as a mem- 
ber of the Subject Heading Committee of 
the Resources and Technical Services Di- 
vision of the American Library Association. 
During the 1959 Summer School, Mr. Field 
was assistant professor of library science in 
the University of Washington School of 
Librarianship. 

Mary O. Ward has joined the Reader 
Services staff of Air University Library. A 
graduate of Peabody Library School, Miss 
Ward formerly was staff librarian at Barks- 
dale Air Force Base, Louisiana, and has 
served at several other Air Force libraries. 


Molly Carr, graduate of Western Ken- 
tucky State College, has joined the staff of 
Howard College Library as Senior Cata- 
loger. Emily Flowers, who received her 
Master’s degree from Peabody in August, 
has been appointed Serial Librarian at How- 
ard College Library. Mrs. Eugene S. Bee, 
formerly state-wide library consultant for 
Baptist Book Stores, has been serving for 
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some time as Special Collections Librarian 
at Howard College. 
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ALABAMA BOUND — XVII 


By Mrs. Leo B. Roberts, Librarian 
Huntingdon College 





Bell, Robert Eugene 


The butterfly tree. Lippincott, 1959, $3.95. Bob Bell’s first novel is a symbolic ta 
in which the butterfly tree becomes “a grail of sorts to all sorts of people.” One review: 
describes the story as belonging to the “slice-of-life genre,” and certainly readers famili 
with the Fairhope area recognize the locale of the plot. An Alabamian from Tarrant Cit: 
Bob served as reference librarian and later as assistant director of the Mobile Publ 
Library from 1952 to 1955. He is now assistant director of the Fort Worth, Texas, Publ 
Library. Fairhope is his real home. 

Bettersworth, John Knox 

Mississippi: a history. Steck, 1959, $6.00. In this dramatic narrative, Dr. Better 
worth tells of the lands that are now Mississippi from earliest exploration up to the fir: 
beginnings of organization when the territory included Alabama. Since the history of th 
two states is so closely entwined in those formative years, Alabamians will find much oi 
their own State’s history in the volume. 

Blassingame, Wyatt 

Live from the devil. Doubleday, 1959, $4.50. The Florida cattle country in th 
colorful days when Florida was spawning this new industry is the setting of this viril 
novel by one of America’s most prominent short story writers. Matt Prescott, a cattle 
baron, dominates the book which will appeal particularly to male readers and to those who 
drooled over Ferber’s Giant. Mr. Blassingame is a native Montgomerian now living in 
Anna Maria, Florida, an island in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Cater, Silas Douglass, Jr. 

Fourth branch of government. Houghton, 1959, $3.50. A trenchant examination of 
the news reporter’s role in the nation’s capital. Written for the general reader, the book 
presents topics as the publicity powers of Congress, the weekly White House pres 
conference, the method and motivation for the leakage of secret information to the press, 
the contemporary Soviet press. Mr. Cater, who was born and reared in Montgomery, is 
the Washington editor of the Reporter magazine. 

Cleere, William W. 

Hello, hello, hello, Doc. Exposition, 1958, $3.00. Amusing recollections and anec- 
dotes of a country doctor. The experiences related are drawn from his father’s practice of 
fifty years and from his own forty-four years “in the traces” in Franklin County. 

Clinton, Matthew William 

Tuscaloosa, Alabama: its early days 1816-1865. The Zonta Club, Tuscaloosa, 1958, 
$4.00. A compilation of articles written by the author and by his father. “I have not 
tried to tell a lot of tall tales,” explains the author, “but have made the book as factual as 
possible.” The book, paperbound, includes thirty photographs of famous personalities and 
antebellum buillings which are an integral part of the Tuscaloosa story. Mr. Clinton has 
been a member of the Tuscaloosa High School faculty since 1920. 

Deal, Babs H. 

Acres of afternoon. McKay, 1959, $3.95. A novel presenting a realistic picture of 
a family in Bellefonte, Alabama, in which the author skillfully lays bare the difference 
between appearance and reality in a typical small Southern town. The author was born 
in Scottsboro, is a graduate of the University of Alabama, and now lives with her husband, 
Borden Deal, and their three children at the University. This is Mrs. Deal’s first novel: 
it is very good reading. 

Deal, Borden 
The insolent breed. Scribner, 1959, $4.95. A highly entertaining, original story— 


with all the qualities of a good tall tale—about an irrepressible hillbilly musician who 
puts the various members of his family to work finding their way to fame and fortune 
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with their back-country music. One reviewer appraises the book as “a work worth treas- 
uring, a segment of Southern life that heretofore has been but frugally recorded and seldom 
ungerstood as this book will make you understand it.” Borden Deal is well known for 
his popular novels with Alabama settings. 

Fundaburk, Emma Lila 


Parade of Alabama: an epic of Southern history. The author, Luverne, Ala., 1959, 
37.50 ($4.50 pre-publication). Described as a history of Alabama in epic form, this book 
is announced for late Fall publication in a limited edition. The Alabama story in un- 
folded in five parts, beginning with sixteenth century exploration and including the industry 
and commerce of Alabama today. Miss Fundaburk and her sister, authors of Sun Circles 
and Human Hands, were recipients of the 1959 Literary Award of the Alabama Library 
Association. 


Hamner, Laura Vernon 


Somebody might come; a story of modern southern hospitality in the hills of Ala- 
bama. American Guild press, 1958, $3.95. Southern Americana at its best, by a Texas 
woman who rediscovered the Southland of her youth at Daffodil Hills, the hospitable farm 
home ot Dr. and Mrs. Estes Hargis, in Jefferson County. Nostalgia—plus! 

Horseshoe Bend Battle Park Association 


Story of Horseshoe Bend National Military Park. Agee Book Shop, Birmingham, 
1959, $1.50. Through the efforts of many public spirited Alabamians, headed by Thomas 
D. Russell and Thomas W. Martin, President Eisenhower on August 12 signed a proclama- 
tion establishing the Horseshoe Bend National Military Park. This book is a narrative 
history of the Horseshoe Bend battleground, including events leading up to Jackson’s en- 
counter with the Indians, description of the battle itself with documented proof of the 
importance of the victory to the nation, and a brief biography of Andrew Jackson. 

Huie, William Bradford 


The Americanization of Emily. Dutton, 1959, $3.50. The Mamie Stover fans will 
hail the return of the brash James Monroe Madison who continues his lively memoirs in 
this realistic—sometimes shocking—novel published in August. Readers will find a sur- 
prising climax to Jim’s affair with a most unusual English beauty who helps the Lieutenant- 
Commander acquire a new attitude toward women. Mr. Huie is a native of Hartselle. 
Johnson, Quinn 

Black magnolia: a novel of a fiery flower of the Confederacy. Exposition, 1958, $3.50. 
Cited by the National Society of Colonial Dames of the 17th Century for its documentary 
data on the Civil War period, this novel loosely weaves information into the dramatic 
love story of a gay heroine and her adventures on the family plantation in north Alabama 
during the war. There is an introduction by Mrs. Marye Shannon Harrington, a native of 
Huntsville. Mr. Johnson, a professional musician, terms his book “an unbiased account of 
the real reason why the War Between the States was fought. . . .” 

King, Spencer Bidwell, Jr. 


Ebb tide . . . Univ. of Georgia, 1959, $3.00. The story told in Dr. King’s book is 
that told in the diary of Josephine Clay Habersham, the mother of three Confederate 
soldiers. It is the stirring story of life and death in wartime as it affected the Habersham 
family of Savannah in particular and as it reached out across the whole confederacy in 
general. The diary begins and ends in 1863 as the tide of the War turned, the ebbing of 
the tide being a symbol of the ebbing tide of Southern culture. Dr. King, a Mercer 
University professor, is a native Alabamian. 

Milham, Charles G. 

Gallant Pelham, American extraordinary. Public Affairs press, 1959, $4.50. An 
absorbing account of the military career of Major John Pelham, the “boy major,” one of 
the bravest and most capable young officers in Lee’s amy. Pelham was born on his grand- 
father’s plantation in Benton (later Calhoun) County in 1838. He was killed in action at 
Kelly’s Ford, Virginia, on March 17, 1863. 
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Owsley, Frank Lawrence — Harriet Chappell Owsley 

King Cotton diplomacy. Revised ed. Univ. of Chicago, 1959, $10.00. The origin: 
edition of this book by one of Alabama’s most distinguished historians published in 193 
did much to place in proper perspective the diplomatic phases of the War Between th 
States. The new matrial which has been added in this second edition makes the wor 
the best source available on the diplomacy of the Civil War. Dr. Owsley, who was bor: 
near Montgomery and held teaching positions at A.P.I., Birmingham-Southern, and th: 
University of Alabama, was reseaching with his wife for this book when his distinguishex 
career was ended by his death in 1956. 
Strode, Hudson 


Jefferson Davis: Confederate president. Harcourt, 1959 (Sept. 23). 
of Dr. Strode’s definitive biography of the Confederate president. The first volume— 
Jefferson Davis: American patriot, 1808-1861—was published in 1955 and has been widely) 
acclaimed as the most authoritative study of Davis that has yet appeared. 

Waite, Shirley Dillon 


This is volume I 


Hill top water. Banner press, 1959, $2.50. This volume is a memorial to a beloved 
With plans complete for the publication of her collected poems, Mrs. 
Waite, who lived in Birmingham, died in March, 1958, at the age of 78. The book now 


appears in the identical form which she planned. A psychic sort of sensitiveness which 


Alabama poet. 


won for Mrs. Waite many prizes during her lifetime characterizes the poems in this 
slender collection. Address orders to Mrs. Frances W. Safford, Dickson, Tennessee. 
Wyeth, John Allen 


The devil Forrest. Harper, 1959, $6.75. A new edition of a classic biography long 
out of print—Life of General Nathan Bedford Forrest, originally published in 1899. The 
new edition is illustrated with 53 of the original illustrations and 21 new maps. Dr. 
Wyeth, a noted New York surgeon, was born at Missionary Station, in Marshall County, and 
served as a private in the Confederate cavalry. He was married to a daughter of Ala- 
bama’s illustrious Dr. J. Marion Sims. 


THE SOUTHEASTERN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S 
1960 CONFERENCE 


The Southeastern Library Association’s 
Nineteenth Biennial Conference has been 


member of the Executive Board; Mr. Rob- 
ert Severance, member of the Southeastern 


set for October 13-15, 1960, and will be 
held in Asheville, N. C. Meetings will be 
held at the Asheville Auditorium, the George 
Vanderbilt and Battery Park Hotels, with 
no headquarters hotel designated. This was 
announced by Miss Lucile Nix, President of 
SELA, at a Workshop Conference held in 
Atlanta on March 6 and 7. 

Attending the two-day sessions, held at 
the Piedmont Hotel, were officers, mem- 
bers of the Executive Board, chairmen of 
Sections, chairmen of Committees, and a 
number of committee members. Attending 


from Alabama were Mr. Kenneth Cameron, 


Library Development Committee; and Mr. 
Fant Thornley, chairman, Southern Books 
Competition Committee. 

Mrs. Anne Page Bugg, Executive Secre- 
tary and Membership chairman, announced 
that SELA now has more than 1,500 mem- 
bers, the largest number in the history of 
the Association, but far short of the “double- 
the-membership” goal which has _ been 
sought. In October, 1955, Alabama had a 
total of 104 SELA members; in October, 
1958, the total of Alabama members was 
102. 
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usefulness. It binds your fellow. creatures 
( ale and you te them: it tends to the 
gives you a real importance in in society 
. B. C. BRODIE 1783-1862 
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Our service not only pleases our customers but gives us 
wvon, @ deep inner satisfaction. Send us your next binding 
order and see what we mean. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY CO. OF GEORGIA, INC. 


2395 PEACHTREE ROAD, N.E., ATLANTA 

















The Tuscaloosa Library Bindery combines craftsman- 
ship and prompt service to create an unexcelled bind- 


ery service. 


Specialists in Periodical, and Library Book Binding 
Genuine Picture Covers where Title Available used 


on all books 


TUSCALOOSA LIBRARY BINDERY 


Phone PL 8-2204 P. O. Box 214 


TUSCALOOSA, ALABAMA 


“Alabama's Only Certified Bindery” 
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